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Abstract 

This paper outlines the rationale for and the purpose of designing and implementing a project aiming to make 
very young EFL learners develop their language skills through their involvement in interactive psychomotor 
activities. The project, which is a part of a broader longitudinal project having introduced EFL in the first 
primary school grade, was implemented in two 2 nd grade Greek classrooms with a total of 44 seven year old 
children. Multisensory teaching was followed through the use of a combination of activities: classroom creative 
activities included memory and word games, drawings, constructions, role-play games, pantomime as well as 
songs. In the gym, children participated in physical activities such as races, chases and hopscotch as well as 
dance and music activities, with the aim to improve their oral communicative skills and creativity. In order to 
examine the effectiveness and feasibility of the project, an evaluation study was conducted by using a pre- and 
post- language test and journals kept by the teachers. It was evident that the project had a positive effect on 
developing very young learners’ language skills, and on enhancing their motivation to participate in psychomotor 
activities. 

Keywords: English language, physical activities, early EFL learning 

1. Introduction 

1.1 Foreign Language Learning from a Very’ Early Age 

The policy of early introduction of foreign languages (FLs) in primary education has been established in Europe 
over the last two decades. Documentation of the European Commission records the teaching of modern 
languages to young learners and recommends foreign language (FL) teaching to be provided at the first primary 
school grades or even from kindergarten in order to allow for foreign languages to be developed at the secondary 
school level (Commission of the European Communities, 1995). Learning languages contributes to the 
development of students’ multilingual and multicultural awareness (Griva & Chostelidou, 2011), which enables 
them to communicate across countries, helps them acquire a wider sense of active citizenship in modern 
multilingual societies as well as to the development of lifelong positive attitudes to other languages and develop 
an understanding of their rights and responsibilities as mobile citizens across European countries (Griva, 
Chostelidou & Tsakiridou, 2011). Due to the fact that the Council of Europe language policy documents 
recommend two foreign languages with the aim to allow students to study another language along with English, 
some early programs have been conducted in a number of languages (Euridyce, 2005). However, the proportion 
of English compared to other languages has been dynamically dominant worldwide. In many instances, the first 
foreign language - which is English - is compulsory, and the second one is optional. It is note worthy that in 
some countries the first foreign language is compulsory from the first grade of primary school or even from 
pre-school, for example in Luxemburg, Malta, Norway, Belgium, Germany, Italy, Spain and Austria. 

A number of studies, which focus on international comparisons of early FL programs designed for young 
learners (Edelenbos et al, 2006; Nikolov & Curtain, 2000), revealed important issues in relation to the beneficial 
aspects of early language instruction practices all over the world. In most studies, experimental programs have 
produced effective results (e.g. Griva & Sivropoulou, 2009; Griva, Semoglou & Geladari, 2010; Moon & 
Nikolov, 2000). Students’ personal characteristics such as age, motivation, affective factors (Bongaerts, 1999; 
Singleton, 1989), learning context as well as certain teaching methods and techniques (Ioup, 1995) have proved 
to have an important impact on language learning. However, the age at which a child should be initially exposed 
to a second/foreign language has been one of the issues most researched (Singleton, 2003). 
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Recent researchers have indicated that the earlier a child is exposed to a second language, in an environment rich 
in language input and interaction, the better the outcome can be (e.g. Birdsong & Molis, 2001; Flege, 1999). It 
has been showed that there is a maturational limit around puberty; beyond this limit, more effort is required for 
learning a second language (Scovel, 2000). It should be noted that children who are adequately exposed to two 
languages at an early age experience certain gains compared to monolingual ones, such as communicative 
flexibility, creativity and high levels of cognitive ability (Curtain & Pesola, 1988).There is a body of research 
which revealed various positive advantages of very young FL learners, such as better pronunciation and language 
performance, as well as school attainment (Krashen & Terrell 1983; Singleton, 1989). They can also have 
advantages with respect to their academic achievement, and the development of positive attitudes towards the 
target language and culture (Dominguez & Pessoa, 2005; Kumaravadivelu, 2006; Lightbown & Spada, 2008). 

In additon, very young learners have been recorded to present more positive attitudes towards learning foreign 
languages and be more motivated due to their general positive attitude towards learning and their curiosity, 
openess and enthusiasm to new experience (Cameron, 2001; Donato et al, 2000; Hurrell & Satchwell, 1996; 
Nikolov, 1999; Pinter, 2006). Nevertheless, according to other studies, older learners are thought to be better in 
some other language areas, such as the use of grammar and metacognitive skills (see Van Patten, 2003). 

1.2 Early Foreign Language Teaching in a Game Based Context 

An early start does not itself guarantee effectiveness, unless certain teaching conditions are created and proper 
teaching techniques are employed (Blondin et al, 1998). Since learning is perceived as a cognitive, 
psycho-dynamic and social process (Illeris, 2002), children should be encouraged to learn through collaborative 
groups that allow for interaction and active engagement. Young children are not aware of the need for learning a 
FL, however they are more open towards learning languages than adolescents (Brown, 2000). Therefore, the 
need to communicate in a FL can be created through participation in games and physical activities. It has been 
revealed that they learn languages more quickly and with less effort and they learn a FL best in a low-anxiety 
environment. Thus, a meaningful and playful context is necessary for effective language learning, where children 
can involve many senses. 

Thus, a task-based approach should be adopted, where children can learn the target language by interacting 
communicatively and purposefully, while getting engaged in child oriented tasks. Current studies on language 
learning follows the premise that children learn best through discovery and experimentation, as well as when 
they are enjoying themselves (Scott & Ytreberg, 1994). Activities and tasks should create conditions for 
exploitation from the part of the children, teacher- student interaction and provision of comprehensible input and 
processes for engaging that input (Candlin, 2009). Authentic input can provide for the type of environment that is 
conducive to learning; games, stories and drama tend to be attractive activities for children to participate in 
without feeling much stress, while being engaged in a natural environment (Tomlinson & Masuhara, 2009). 
Children’s language acquisition should be a natural process related to all aspects of children’s lives (Sawyer & 
Sawyer, 1993), since children at this age like routines, familiar situations, repeating rhymes and songs. For this 
purpose, the selected tasks should be meaningful and help children to make sense of new experiences and 
construct new input by relating them to what they already know. In addition, children need to get involved in 
contextualized and comprehensible language experience and acquire deep and multidimensional processing of 
the target language (Krashen, 1999; Masuhara, 2005; Tomlinson, 2000). 

It is widely accepted that interactivity, fantasy, curiosity, challenge and risk are the basic aspects of the physical 
activities and games. In this vein, learning through playing is the best way to learn a language because it creates 
emotional attachments and it focuses on children’s participation and enjoyment in a non-threatening and relaxed 
situation (Dryden & Vos, 1997). Physical games are highly motivating, entertaining and give shy learners an 
extra opportunity to express themselves (Tuan, Luu Trong & Nguyen Thi Minh Doan, 2010). Play can a) give 
children an opportunity for listening and speaking in a meaningful and challenging context (Wright et al, 1984), 
particularly children with limited language repertoires, by encouraging them to use non verbal communication 
(Desiatova, 2009). b) stimulate children to listen to game instructions and rules and interact with other peers in a 
pleasurable low risk context (Tomlinson & Masuhara, 2009). Furthermore, role play games are activities that 
provide children with opportunities to practice various language aspects assuming a role, which they may 
encounter outside the language classroom and draw on whatever resources are available to them (Aldavero, 2008; 
Livingstone, 1983). 

Teaching very young learners should also be supported by using pictures and sounds, as well as rhythm and 
movement in a relaxed, challenging and multi-sensory context, where children are exposed to a rich, meaningful, 
and comprehensible input (Dryden & Vos, 1997; Krashen, 1999; Pavlenko, 2005). The children at this age learn 
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better when they feel secure and relaxed, since they need to be engaged both affectively and cognitively in the 
language experience (Arnold, 1999; Masuhara, 2005; Tomlinson, 2000). 

2. Implementation of EFL Learning Project Based on Physical Activities 

2.1 Objectives of the Project 

The potential for foreign language learning through physical activities has not thoroughly been explored by 
researchers or practitioners in the Greek educational system. Having considered the body of research data on the 
benefits of early FL learning and the advantages of physical games on children’s cognitive, linguistic and 
affective development, a project was designed and implemented with the aim to develop very young children’s 
EFL (English as a Foreign Language) skills through their involvement in interactive physical activities. The main 
objectives of the project were the following: a) developing children’s basic communicative/oral skills in English 
language; b) enhancing their involvement in learning through their senses by making provision for multi sensory 
learning. 

2.2 Rationale and Design of the Project 

The project was implemented in two 2nd grade classrooms of a Greek experimental primary school. Twenty two 
(22) students (mean age=7.41 y.o) were assigned to the experimental group and twenty two 22 students (mean 
age=7.56 y.o) to the control group. Both groups were randomly selected and taught English three hours per week, 
for a period of sixteen weeks. Common topics related to children’s everyday routine were used both in the 
experimental and control class. However, different approaches were employed and implemented in diverse 
teaching contexts: the control group were taught English in the convention PPP (Presentation- Practice- 
Production) context. 

On the other hand, the experimental group received English language teaching in a playful context through 
children’s participating in physical activities. Activities were performed in the classroom (one hour per week) 
and in the school gym (two hours per week). An attempt was made to allow children experience EFL through a 
variety of physical activities and games in a relaxed and interesting atmosphere, which motivates them to interact 
with their peers (Paz, 1997). The activities were designed taking into account: a) children’s interests, cognitive 
skills and prior knowledge, b) certain criteria for “good” language learning tasks, such as drawing objectives 
from learners’ communicative needs, allowing for different solutions depending on learners’ skills, involving 
learners’ contribution and affect, being challenging but not threatening, involving language use in the ‘solution’ 
of a ‘problem’, providing opportunities for language practice (Candlin, 2009). This EFL game-based project 
considered the specific characterists and needs of the target group at cognitive, psychomotor and social level It 
also took into consideration the fact that children could develop their language skills through exercising motor 
skills in a ‘non-threatening’ environment that lowers affective filter, and makes them feel motivated, secure and 
successful (Brown, 2000). A wide variety of print and other symbolic forms were employed in order to increase 
the amount of labelling in the environment; the use of flashcards, pictures and objects were adopted by the 
teachers to support explanations and describe games, events and actions. It is believed that when children are 
exposed in such a context, they respond both physically and verbally in a meaningful learning context. In some 
cases, demonstrations were used to help children understand the game and follow its rules. 

Physical activities and role play games can contribute to children’s psychomotor development, foster cooperation 
and problem solving as well as contribute to creative thinking. Through the specific programme an attempt was 
made to help children build on their own creativity and enthusiasm in order to develop a positive attitude 
towards physical activity and learning a second language. Moreover, since learning is holistic and related to 
particular experiences in children’s lives, the project aimed at offering them relevant learning experiences in a 
communicative context with topics and language functions being related to their everyday lives and routines. 

3. Evaluation of the Effectiveness and Feasibility of the Game-based Project 

In order to examine the effectiveness and feasibility of the project and its impact on children’s oral skills 
development, an evaluation study was designed and conducted with the purpose to answer the following 
questions: 

a. Could children’s listening and speaking skills be developed in a game-based supportive classroom 
environment? 

b. What was the instructional context and what was children’s participation in physical activities and role play 
games?’ 

3.1 Instruments 

A combination of the following quantitative and qualitative methods was employed for the evaluation of the 
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project: 

1) pre- and post-test measurements of foreign language achievement, which used the same components, were 
administered to the children individually. The measurements referred to the same skills, so that we could have 
the best possible information about the influence and the effectiveness of the project. The pre-test was 
administered after the completion of the first, ‘warm-up’, phase to determine children’s oral language skills 
before the basic intervention; the post-test was administered after the intervention had terminated. 

The component parts of the test were the following: 

(a) Word production. The children were presented with a poster, including various events; then, they were 
encouraged to recall and pronounce as many words included in the poster, as possible. 

(b) Understanding simple events and pointing them to the poster. This part of the test consisted of ten (10) items 
including the description of simple events. While the researcher described some simple events, the children had 
to locate these events in the poster. Two (2) points were scored to the children being able to locate an event by 
themselves, one (1) point was scored to the children being able to locate an event with the researcher’s help and 
zero (0) when they couldn’t locate an event. 

(c) Producing a word within a sentential context. This part of the test included five items; the score of each item 
ranged from zero to two points, as in part (b). The researcher initiated a simple phrase, by pointing to a certain 
place in the poster, and the children had to complete the phrase by using the correct target word or phrase. 

(d) Understanding language functions and performing. This part of the test consisted of ten items; the score of 
each item ranged from zero to two points, as in parts (b) and (c). The researcher gave children directions to 
perform certain movements (e.g., ‘jump’, ‘run’, ‘go to ...’, ‘come here’) and the children had to carry out these 
actions. 

2) Journals were kept by the teachers once a week in order to reflect on learning and teaching issues in relation to 
the game-based context. Writing about teaching in a journal can help them organize thoughts into more 
systematic reflections on their work (see Farrell, 2004). When used by teachers/researchers as a means for data 
collection, journals allow them to come closer and critically investigate their work (McDonough & McDonough, 
1997). According to some other researchers (Holly, 1989; Mackey & Gass, 2005) journals have been proved to 
be a flexible tool for documenting classroom events and teaching episodes and self-evaluation. 

The ‘reflective journal’ was used in the present study as an instalment of ‘on-going’ evaluation of the feasibility 
and effectiveness of the EFL game-based project. It was designed and applied with the purpose to gain an 
in-depth understanding of the implementation and monitoring of the project, since it was regarded as a means of 
generating questions about teaching and learning processes during the project. Thus, the focus was not only on 
reporting data of the intervention process, but on reflecting on students’ behavior, motivation and stances 
developed throughout the implementation of the project. 

A total of sixteen (16) journal entries, based on a list of reflection questions, were kept by the teachers during the 
project. The structure of the journal was based on the “reflection questions to guide journal entries” provided by 
Richards and Lockhart (1994). The following reflective processes have an important role to play: a) describing 
events and procedures, b) articulating and rationalizing concerns, c) exploring solutions, d) deciding on actions 
and e) describing and evaluating progress. 

The questions included in the journal were divided into two main axes a) questions related to teacher including 
lesson planning, techniques and materials used, problems encountered and suggestions for possible changes, b) 
questions related to children’s behavior during the project. 

4. Results 

4.1 Results of the Pre and Post-test Measurements 

The data analysis was conducted using SPSS (ver. 18.0). Reliability analysis was performed with Cronbach’s 
a=0,7496. The dependent variables were tested for normality using Kolmogorov-Smirnov test and were found to 
be normally distributed (p>.05). A 2X2 repeated measures ANOVA with factor ‘time’ (pre - post) and factor 
‘group’ (control - experimental) was performed for each of four dependent variables a) Word Production, b) 
Understanding Simple Events and Pointing to the Right Place in the Poster, c) Producing a Word within a 
Sentential Context and d) Understanding language Functions and Perform. 

The mean scores of children’s performance in the pre and post test measurements suggested a strong effect of a) 
the game-based intervention on the experimental group and b) the PPP intervention on the control group, since 
both groups considerable progress and performed significantly better in the post test in every variable. However, 
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it was revealed that the children of the experimental group scored higher than those of the control group (Table 

1 ). 


Table 1. Mean scores (and standard deviations) of children’s performance in the pre- and post-test measurements 



pre - test 


post - test 


group 

experimental 

control 

experimental 

control 


11.05 

10.68 

23.95 

21.86 

Word Production 

(6.08) 

(5.19) 

(6.15) 

(7.02) 

Understanding Simple Events and 

9.09 

9.41 

13.55 

12.77 

Pointing to the Right Place 

(3.07) 

(3.66) 

(3.20) 

(3.75) 

Producing a Word within a 

1.32 

1.32 

4.09 

4.04 

Sentential Context 

(1.56) 

(1.70) 

(1.95) 

(1.91) 

Understand language Functions and 

3.18 

2.91 

7.54 

6.09 

Perform 

(2.36) 

(2.02) 

(1.84) 

(2.72) 


a) Word Production: The analysis indicated that there was a significant main effect for factor ‘time’ 
[F(l,42)=160,645, p<.005]. However, there was no significant interaction between the two factors (‘time’ - 
‘group’). More specifically, the mean score in the pre-test was 11.05 words (sd=6.08) for the experimental group 
and 10.68 (sd=5.19) for the control group. In the post-test, the mean score of the words pronounced correctly by 
the children of the experimental group was 23.95 (sd=6.15) and 21.86 for the children of the control group 
(sd=7.02) (Figure 1). 


Means of word production 



Figure 1. The mean scores of word production in the first part of pre- and post-test 


b) Understanding Simple Events and Pointing to the Right Place in the Poster. The results of the ANOVA 
indicated a significant main effect for factor ‘time’ [F(l,42)=336.182, p<.005], and no significant interaction 
between the two factors. The total effect of the intervention on children’s performance was obvious, as during 
the pre-test none of the children could locate all the events in the poster by themselves. On the contrary, during 
the post-test the majority of the children were able to locate the events in the poster by themselves (74%) or with 
the researcher’s help (26%). The mean score for the children of the experimental group was 9.09 (sd=3.07) in the 
pre test and 13.55 (sd=3.20) in the post test. Also, the children of control group scored statistically better in the 
post test (m=12.77, sd=3.75) than in the pre-test (m=9.41, sd=3.66) (Figure 2). 
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Mean scores 



Pre test - post test 

Figure 2. The mean scores of the second part of pre- and post-test 


c) Producing a Word within a Sentential Context. In this part of the test the researcher initiated a simple phrase, 
by pointing to a certain place in the poster, and the children had to complete the phrase by using the correct 
target word or phrase. The results of the ANOVA indicated a significant main effect for factor ‘time’ 
[F(l,42)=137.500, p<.005], and no significant interaction between the two factors. The mean score for the 
children of the experimental group was 1.32 (sd=l .56) in the pre test and 4.09 (sd=1.95) in the post test. Also, 
the children of control group scored statistically better in the post test (m=4.04, sd=l .91) than in the pre-test 
(m=1.32, sd=1.70) (Figure 3). More precisely, during the pre-test only 15 children (34.1%) of both groups were 
able to continue more than one of phrases by using the correct word and pointing to the right place of the poster. 
On the contrary, the results of the post-test indicated that all children of both groups were able to complete most 
of the phrases by using the correct target word or phrase. It is note worthy that although 10 children (22.7%) 
scored zero in the pre-test, they responded correctly in the post-test. 


Mean scores 



pre test - post test 

Figure 3. The mean scores of the third part of pre- and post-test 


d) Understanding language Functions and Performing. The ANOVA analysis for this variable indicated a 
significant main effect for factor ‘time’ [F( 1,42)=313.136, p<.005], and no significant interaction between the 
two factors. The mean score for the children of the experimental group was 3.18 (sd=2.36) in the pre test, and 
2.91(sd=2.02) in the post test. Also the children of the control group scored statistically better in the post test 
(m=7.54, sd=1.84) than in the pre-test (m=6.09, sd=2.72) (Figure 4). It is worth mentioning that 7 (15.9%) of the 
total number of the children answered incorrectly in the pre-test when the researcher gave them directions to 
perform certain movements (e.g., ‘jump’, ‘run’, ‘go to ...’, ‘come here’). Furthermore, 28 (63.6%) children of 
both groups answered correctly after the researcher’s help. On the other hand, only one child from the control 
group (2.3%) responded incorrectly in every item in the post-test, while all the children from the experimental 
group were able to perform correctly all movements by themselves or with the researcher’s help. 
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Means 



pre test - post test 


Figure 4. The mean scores of the fourth part of pre- and post-test 


4.2 Results of Journals 

Concerning the analysis of the journals, basic typologies emerged, so as to classify similar categories and 
subcategories, giving further meanings and understanding of the content of the field notes (Bailey, 1994). 

From the analysis of the extracts, four basic typologies emerged so as to classify similar categories and 
sub-categories: a) teaching procedure, b) teacher’s role, c) student’s behavior and d) problems encountered. The 
classification scheme used in this research depended upon what the researchers thought it was meaningful in the 
setting (Bailey 1994) (Table 2). 


Table 2. Typologies, categories and subcategories of Journal entries 


Categories 

Subcategories 

Teaching procedure 1. Techniques 

A. Physical activities 

B. Question and answer technique 

C. Dramatization-role play 

D. Games 

E. Multisensory learning 

2. Materials and aids 

A. Flashcards and posters 

B. Rcalia 

C. Constructions, puzzles and Drawings 

D. Computer 

3. Communication 

A. Use of target language 

B. Use of mother tongue 

C. Non-verbal communication 

D. Interaction within group 

E. Interaction between groups 

F. Teacher-student interaction 

4. Forms of work 

A. Teacher-classroom 

B. Pair work 

C. Group work 

D. Movement and play 

5. Learning Outcome 

A. Understanding rules 

B. Enjoyment and amusement 

C. Learning new words while playing 

D. Recalling and use of new words/phrases 

E. Verbal-nonverbal communication 

F. Spontaneous language experience 

G. Creativity 
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Teacher’s Role 

1. Encouragement 

A. Encouraging children to use their full potential 

B. Encouraging children to get involved in role play 

C. Encouraging children to participate in motor activities 

D. Encouraging interaction 

E. Encouraging creativity 


2. Prompting/ reinforcement 

A. Challenging them to participate actively 

B. Challenging them to communicate in the target 
language 

C. Reinforcing them to participate in dramatization 

D. Reinforcing them to take risks 

E. Children’s drawings 

F. Stimulate children’s affective and cognitive 
engagement 


3. Guidance 

A. Clear directions 

B. Guiding them to practice certain words/phrases 

C. Guiding them to work in groups 

D. Guiding them to cooperate with peers 

E. Supportive, non threatening environment 

Children’s Behaviour 1. Interest 

A. Interaction within group 

B. Interaction in role play 

C. Showing commitment 

D. Interest in movement activities 


2. Participation 

A. Spontaneous participation in interactive activities 

B. Spontaneous participation in movement activities 

C. Spontaneous participation in dramatization 

D. Helping each other during constructions 

E. Participation in card games 


3. Positive attitudes 

A. Active role 

B. Participation and cooperation 

C. Reduction of anxiety 

D. General enthusiasm and excitement 

E. Enjoying physical activities 

F. Enjoying dramatizing 

Problems 

1. Teacher 

A. Classroom management 

encountered 


B. Teacher’s anxiety 

C. Time management 

D. Need for substitution of certain activities 


3. Student 

A. Difficulties in understanding new rules 

B. Difficulties in recalling and using words/phrases 

C. Difficulties in understanding new vocabulary 

D. Overreliance on gestures 


4.2.1 Teaching Procedure 

Multisensory learning was attempted in a supportive classroom context, where a variety of physical activities, 
question and answer technique, role play games, constructions and drawings were included. The children were 
offered the opportunity to familiarize themselves and work with a great variety of materials such as pictures, 
realia, drawings, photocopied pictures, puzzles, either individually or by the whole class. 

In the first stage of every teaching session, the teacher worked with the whole class, pointing at the words written 
under the flashcards to integrate reading and help students “understand conventions of written language”. 
Moreover, through the use of ‘question and answer’ technique children were offered the opportunity to practice a 
certain range of vocabulary, as well as wh-questions and answer patterns. By pantomiming words or phrases, the 
teacher tried to familiarize students with the meaning of the words they were going to use in various physical 
activities. In the main stage of the teaching session, physical activities were the basic technique performed in a 
natural, non-threatening environment where the children experienced FL spontaneously. 

The target language was mostly used by the teacher in order to provide children with ample opportunities for 
practice. Furthermore, non-verbal communication was used as a means of facilitating understanding of difficult 
parts of the game/physical activity. As far as the use of mother tongue is concerned, it was recorded to be the 
main form of communication among children, during group and pair work, acting as a mediation activity that 
helped them to clarify any difficult parts of the games. 

4.2.2 Teacher’s Role 
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During the implementation of the project, the teacher assumed a flexible and encouraging role by acting as a 
coordinator ‘ trying to provide specific instructions regarding the procedure students should follow’, and helping 
students understand the purpose of the activities. Children were constantly encouraged to participate and ask 
questions, while emphasis was placed on the creation of a supportive and interactive environment. 

In a prompting and playful classroom environment, the children were encouraged to use their full potential while 
working in pairs and groups, play with words and communicate in simple phrases and words. It was also 
recorded that flashcards, posters, puzzles and constructions were used in every session, offering children the 
chance to deal with concepts by exploring and working with a variety of materials. During this process, the 
teacher circulated among groups, asked them questions and encouraged them to give an answer. There was a 
remarkable attempt to a) motivate children to cooperate, b) practice certain words or phrases and c) make them 
be zealous for performing a game or a group activity. In the course of the project, it was recorded that teacher’s 
guidance was on gradual ‘decrease’, since the children were more flexible, communicative and willing to 
participate. 

At the end of each teaching session, certain suggestions on the improvement of the teaching procedure were 
made. Emphasis was placed on teacher’s flexible role in order to foresee ‘unpredictable situations’ or improve 
the management of the activities designed. Moreover, the modification of the 5 th lesson plan was suggested so as 
to ‘ follow students’ linguistic level’, while a change in the lesson plan of the 9 th lesson was considered to be 
necessary. Finally, suggestions were made regarding classroom management, which were proven to be valuable 
and allowed teacher to understand and prevent problems and reflect on her role. 

4.2.3 Students’ Behavior 

The children were particularly interested in participating in most activities and managed to overcome anxiety 
problems, since the degree of communication among them was considered to be satisfying mainly because of the 
content and topics of the activities. In the course of the intervention, the children showed interest in activities 
related with exploring and working with familiar classroom equipment and materials, flashcards and puzzles in a 
variety of ways in order to develop concepts and to learn certain vocabulary. Creative ‘word’ play was promoted 
and, as the sessions proceeded, children experienced growth in pronouncing words and understanding word 
meanings. Concerning their attitude towards activities, they exhibited excitement when gathering to enact a role 
play activity or to participate in a physical activity. It was evident that the children rarely lost focus or interest in 
these activities and they greatly enjoyed the hands-on and movement activities. Role play activities provided 
motivation in language learning and permitted shy children to overcome their inhibition in situations which were 
not ‘threatening’ (Table 2). 

In relation to verbal communication, the children listened to the teacher, with increasing attention, they 
understood simple oral phrases and enjoyed listening to and responding to the other peers. They were able to 
comprehend certain phrases and responded in single words or brief phrases to some questions, especially ‘what’ 
and ‘where’ questions. In addition, they used simple phrases to play and pretend, with increasing ease, during 
games. A steady increase in understanding, producing and communicating in the target language was recorded. 

4.2.4 Problems Encountered 

However, in the course of the intervention both the teacher and the children experienced some problems and 
encountered some difficulties. Regarding the teacher, she faced some problems related to classroom management, 
time management and redesign of some activities. Concerning the children, they encountered problems in 
understanding and using new words, in understanding the rules and answering questions about the content of the 
story. Participation was reported to be low during the first teaching session and there was a problem in 
understanding the fifth lesson, as ‘ it was too difficult for their level, including much information’. 

In addition, some children experienced certain oral language difficulties: they encountered more difficulties in 
recalling and using the right word in order to produce spoken language rather than comprehension problems. 
That is, they encountered problems with producing language in social contexts rather than understanding. In 
some cases, overreliance on gestures to communicate was observed and recorded because of the inadequacy in 
using specific vocabulary. It is worth mentioning that three children faced difficulties in interactive play with 
some peers. 

5. Discussion 

The purpose of this paper was to present a game-based framework of teaching EFL, which was designed to meet 
the needs of a specific group of seven year old Greek students. Drawing from the findings of the study, it could 
be concluded that the project proved to be effective for the enhancement of young children’s oral skills in the 
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target language. The activities proved to be an appealing teaching ‘tool’ which promotes cooperation, 
collaboration, and contributed to the development of FL skills, as well as emotional and social skills. They 
provided children with a rich experience of language in use through their having to listen to instructions and 
rules of the games and interacting with their classmates. It was revealed that both ‘in’ and ‘out’ of the classroom 
games created a non-threatening and interactive environment and encouraged active participation; these findings 
are in vein with a number of other studies reported in the literature (Deesri, 2002; Gaudart 1999; Shie, 2003). 

Specifically, in relation to the pre and post test measurements, the mean scores of children’s performance 
suggested a strong effect of the game-based intervention on the experimental group, since the children showed 
considerable progress and performed significantly better in the post test in every variable. In addition, it was 
revealed that the children of the experimental group scored higher than those of the control group. 

Based on the experimental students’ responses to the questionnaire, enthusiasm and interest in communicating in 
EFL through their participation in interactive and movement activities were recorded. Also, their eagerness to 
participate in such a project was showed and their willingness to be taught the target language in a game-based 
context was expressed. Comparably, findings from the journals indicated that almost all children responded 
positively and got involved actively in all stages of the intervention sessions. In a context with three basic 
characteristics - physical movement, simulation and creativity- FL learning was an active and spontaneous 
experience, where children showed a tendency to play with and practice target language elements. It was 
recorded that the emphasis on holistic learning and multi-sensory inputs fostered and sustained children’s 
motivation. They were encouraged to listen carefully, understand simple instructions, play games in a 
stimulating context, take part in a short conversations using familiar language, integrate verbal and non verbal 
aspects of communication and have some understanding of how language works. In such a context, the focus 
was on children’s developing receptive and productive skills, rather than focusing on learning particular words 
or phases in the target language. 

6. Conclusion 

The project had a positive effect on classroom dynamics, thus facilitating cooperation within and between groups, 
where students had the opportunity to use language to express various emotions, to solve problems, to make 
decisions and to socialize (Blatner, 2009). Through playing with peers, children learned to share, cooperate, and 
control aggression by helping each other to problem solving. Communication among young learners was 
fostered and a variety of opportunities was provided to children to use the target language in ‘real’ situations. 
More precisely, participating in physical activities and role play games provided a real reason for children to use 
the target language, since they were engaged in the pragmatic and functional use of FL for meaningful 
communicative purposes. Children were encouraged to practice the realistic use of language to communicate in a 
more relaxed, contextualized and creative framework. It is also worth mentioning that, since physical games did 
not require only a verbal response, the children with limited language, as well as the shy and less confident 
children, were encouraged to participate, express themselves and communicate, even using non verbal 
communication (body movement and facial expression) (Desiatova, 2009). 

This game-based project was revealed to be workable to the specific group of very young learners. The overall 
positive effects of the use of physical activities and role play games in EFL could have implications for teachers 
and curricula designers. As the sample size of the present intervention was small, it should be replicated with a 
larger sample size, to a greater number of primary school classrooms, and also with young learners of different 
demographic characteristics in order to increase the generalizability of the findings. Moreover, in order to achieve 
highly valued advantages of an early start in EFL learning there is the need to create a supportive environment 
and establish continuity from one year to the other. For this reason, an extension of the programme with the same 
children in the second grade would guarantee continuity and lead to gaining a more complete picture of the 
effectiveness of the game-based project. 
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